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How Can the United States and France 
delp Promote a Stable and Prosperous 
Europe? 


‘Vhis is Edith Sampson, of the National Council of Negro Women, 
aking to you from Paris. This is the second stop on our journey 
‘ound the world, with 26 representatives of American organiza- 
ens known as the Town Hall World Seminar. We are making this 
» entirely by air, mostly on Pan American World Airways. 
‘Paris, as you may have heard, is full of American tourists. A 
rit of friendliness prevails in this great historic city. Language 
mo real barrier, since many people here speak English. The food 
excellent, and the shops are most attractive. 

‘Our party has a full schedule of meetings with French leaders. 
esterday, we met with members of the French and American 
ess and were received by the American Ambassador and Mrs. 
avid Bruce. Later this week, we shall attend a reception given 
- Foreign Minister Robert Schuman. Despite our busy schedule, 
2 are not forgetting the serious business at hand, such as our 
wn Meeting tonight. 

(Now, to preside over our discussion, here is our moderator, the 
esident of Town Hall, New York, and founder of America’s 
wn Meeting of the Air, George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 


oderator Denny: 


on soir, voisins. Good evening, neighbors. Tonight, we are 
-ppy to greet you from the city of Paris, where our Town Hall 
oup is the guest of France Etats-Unis, an association established 
promote mutual understanding between the people of France 
id the ail of the Ee ee States. Like our Fows Hall in New 
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York, France Etats-Unis is completely nonpartisan, and has } 
membership of approximately 40,000 people. We come to you t¥ 
night in the name of the American people whose contribution 


the leadership of M. Cyrille Makinsky. | 
We are meeting tonight in the classic Grand Palais in Cham 
Elysées, where the most important events take place each yeell 
Our audience consists largely of French men and women, and i} 
probable that most of the questions tonight will be asked in Frene} 
but they will be translated immediately by our able interpret Y 
M. Andre Kaminker. 
You will be interested to know that, thanks to the codperatig 
of International Business Machines, we are able to record tk) 
broadcast in both French and English, for rebroadcast later ov} 
the American Broadcasting Company’s network in the Unit 1 
States and the Radio Diffusion Francais in France. 
No matter where you live in the United States or France, ye 
know, if you are aware of recent history, the importance of havi 
a stable and prosperous Europe. So, in association with our hol 
we selected tonight’s subject, “How Can France and the Unit 
States Codperate To Promote a Stable and Prosperous Europe} 
We've invited two Americans and two French journalists to le? 
our discussion this evening. 
Few French names are better known in America than that } 
Eve Curie, author of the biography of her famous mother, Madar} 
Curie, the discoverer of radium. Mlle. Curie has made sever 
lecture tours in the United States, has written frequently for of 
New York Herald Tribune, and, until very recently, was co-edit} 
of the newspaper, Paris-Presse. We’ll hear first from Mlle. Cur” 
then we'll have a different view from another French journali} 
M. Claude Bourdet, editor and publisher of the newspaper Comb‘ 
Then we shall hear from Ambassador Milton Katz, Deputy Unit! 
States Special Representative in Europe for ECA, and the otf 
American speaker will be Mr. James B. Carey, secretary-treasur| 
of the CIO. Following their discussion, we will have questio} 
from this representative French audience. 
And now, Mlle. Curie, it’s a pleasure to present you to o| 
French and American listeners. Mlle. Eve Curie. (Applause) 


Mlle. Curie: 


Since 1945, we have won major victories on this devastated co 
tinent of ours. Europe at last is living better. The hard work of 0 
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Pople and the magnitude of American aid have achieved a 
iracle. 

| Politically, as misery recedes, Western Europe is regaining its 
Alance. Election returns in France and Italy, Germany, and in 
| elgium consistently show that the prestige of Bolshevism and 
‘ the Soviet Union is getting weaker. 
The first emergency is over, but the European patient is not 
ured because the world is not cured. We may have to live for years 
come in this uneasy stalemate of a cold peace with two conflict- 
'g ideologies dividing the earth. This is the time to reappraise 
€ European situation and to face squarely the tasks and the 
ficulties ahead. 

What is first on the minds of many French people is that the 
Itlantic Pact is an unfinished agreement, not ratified, not yet 
iforced, by a plan of collective rearmament and by explicit stra- 
tic commitments. When France asks, “If invasion comes, what 
en?” there is no clear answer from Washington. I’m afraid my 
ench colleague and friend, Claude Bourdet, shall not agree with 
© on this subject, yet it does seem obvious to me that the im- 
‘vative duty of our governments, while devising plans for a stable 
-d prosperous Europe, is to make sure first that this Europe shall 
fevive. And we all know that, for the near future at least, it is 
mmerican strength that guarantees European freedom. 

security on the Continent is not assured, and neither, truly, is 
© economic revival of Europe. The first phase of the Marshall 
an, that is true, was a brilliant success. Our production is boom- 
2, but up to now, rigid currency values have been paralyzing 
de, and exports are lagging. And while most shortages have 
mished in Europe, one has remained acute—the shortage of 
Mars. Mr. Milton Katz knows something about that. 

Shall our impoverished country succeed in balancing its 
counts before the deadline of 1952, when the Marshall Plan is 
aeduled to end? I am not in a position to tell, but I can read the 
swers on the faces of Milton Katz and James Carey. 

On the general economic doctrines to be promoted, I think that 
my Americans and many Frenchmen have ideas in common. 
like Britain, France, in general, favors reduction of controls, 
» liberalization of European trade, and, finally, of world trade. 
t freedom does not go one way only. America, too, maintains 
‘de values and builds her own protection. Yet, in the long run, 
ly increased American purchases in Europe may bring our 
‘lar shortage to an end and make possible the resumption of free 
de across the Atlantic. 

IThe political organization of Europe is of course one of the 
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most difficult problems that we have to face. France is in favo} 
of a gradual federation of free European countries in which Ger 
many should take her place. Whatever very timid progress wa) 
achieved so far by the European council of ten nations has mainl, | 
been obtained under the active prodding of the French. Franc) 
should play an important part in trying to make the Europeai) 
council gain authority and popular support and in insisting the 
its structure should become truly democratic. 


Our country still largely depends on the solidarity of he: 
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American friends for her own reconstruction, but France in tur); 
is the key to the reconstruction of Europe, as well as a strategi)} 
base of the Continent’s defense. For the United States, a Franc} 
- still recovering from a terrible war may be for a time a costly ally; 
but it is an irreplaceable one. H 
Finally, who, if not the Americans and the French, shall brin| 
out and forcefully express the highest goals of the now permaner! 
association between the Old and the New World? I shall insis? 
in asking, with Jim Carey’s approval, I hope, who, if not th’ 
intelligent and progressive working people of our two republics 
The best links do exist between our civilizations, beyond th” 
very different ways of living and sometimes conflicting ideas. Ip 
through history, serious crises always did find us on the sam} 
side, it is because for generations the citizens of our two countrie. 
have been brought up more or less on the same principles; it ‘J 
because, in spite of their many faults and human imperfection) 
our nations have steadfastly and stubbornly believed in a fev 
very simple words which, as it happens, are pronounced almo;s 
identically in American and in French: democracy, liberty, socis 
justice. Thank you. (Applause) 
j 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mlle. Curie. Now, for a slightly different view froif 
our next speaker, who was one of the leaders of the French Ur 
derground Resistance Movement. He was at that time one of tk 
publishers of a small paper known as Combat. He was capturd 
and imprisoned by the Germans in 1944, and was liberated bi 
the Americans at Buchenwald in 1945. He was vice president dl 
the first free Consultative Parliament, and he now continues {/ 
publish the newspaper, Combat. 

Weare happy to welcome to our Town Hall platform M. cal 
Bourdet. M. Bourdet. (Applause) ; 


ee 


Well, I'm afraid I’m not going to agree with everything m 
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| 
fiend, Miss Eve Curie, said. But after all, the American audience 
ould hear both sides of the matter. 
| Now, I shall start with this question of nationalization versus 
jee enterprise, which is a bone of contention inside and outside 
irance. It’s a more important issue in France than anywhere else. 
| First of all, many believe that we should give nationalization a 
hance, because free enterprise in France has had its chance for 
jae last hundred years, and it has not made much of it. 
| French big business has little in common with American big 
siness. It is often shortsighted and small-minded. It shows little 
hterest in scientific management and scientific research. It is 
lways reluctant to put money on a new idea. That’s why French 
adustry works more and more under foreign patents. The French 
Rilways and the French electricity-producing industry have 
own more up-to-dateness in a few years of public ownership 
@an in a century or half a century of private management. 
| Even more than the losses of the war, it’s the lack of an enter- 
rising spirit of private industry and banking which explains our 
fesent lack of equipment and our need of American help. 
' The second point is that many rulers of French business have 
“en among the most selfish in Europe, and until the uprising 
F the French workers in 1936, those workers were the worst paid. 
‘he great aim of many French leaders of industry and finance is 
et the idea of producing a lot and selling at the lowest possible 
wices, paying high wages, and thus creating prosperity for every- 
sdy; but rather it is to keep production at a moderate level, sell 
& high prices, pay the lowest possible wages, and thus make a 
bt of profit for themselves with the least effort. 
' The third point is that French big business has been engaged 
pr years in using its financial power for political action to keep 
ne working classes down. They have used their power for the 
mancial blackmail of governments they didn’t like in the stock 
xchange. 

They’ve used it to build up a powerful press, more devoted 
> the interests of the heavy industries and banks than to the 
srvice of the public. In common with their business friends of 
ngland, they were friendly to the Munich policy, which has cost 
1e world many millions of human lives. 

Now this brings us straight to another question. What about 
merican aid, ERP, the Atlantic Pact? This is what I would like 
) tell Mr, Carey and Mr. Katz. As long as American aid helps us 
uild up on a national scale, for the benefit of the community, the 
yuipment which the leaders of industry and finance have so long 
eglected, it should be welcomed with the warmest thanks. 
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It might have very different—to my mind, disagreeable— effect ; 
if it helped to any large extent to boost up the power of our ex/ 
business lords. i 

Now this could happen in two ways. The Marshall Plan, witl} 
all its help to governments devoted to social progress, has, in” 
deed, at the same time, by linking us more closely to the America); 
world, given back a lot of confidence to the wealthy classes, whicl/ 
helps them in their fight to recapture their former privileges. This! 
which I consider evil, does not weigh as compared with the maf 
terial benefit of the plan. I 

But the Atlantic Pact, on the other side, which I believe to have 
little value as a military instrument and which was not necessary 
as the possession of the atomic bomb by the U.S. A. is quite enoug}| 
to keep the U. S. S. R. quiet, that has done even more than the 
Marshall Plan to restore the fighting spirit of the wealthy classes| 
However, these two issues have only brought the former rulers 
of French economy, one could say, psychological help. 

Now we hecome aware of the trend of thought in the U. S. A.J 
of the efforts of large American firms, of the attitude of Con-) 
gress, and of such news items as Mr. Snyder’s trip to Europe. Ii) 
we are not mistaken, Marshall aid and the Atlantic Pact have; 
paved the way for a large expansion of American private capita) 
in Europe. 

This does not only mean that there are going to be some threats 
to our economic independence. It means something worse. a 
means that swift expansion of American private investments ca 


only be effected hand in hand with French big business. It means 


that our former economic—and one may say political—rulers are 
going to derive a huge amount of power from the influx of Ameri- 
can capital into their hands. 

We know what the aims and methods of those people are, as 
we understand that many social and economic reforms which the 
people have obtained after centuries of fight are going to be 
blotted out. And in the economic field we feel that the conjunctioy, 
of American and French private capital—the latter even more 
unable than the former to understand the benefit of a planned 
economy—is going to destroy all hope of national planning and 
lead us back to large depressions and mass unemployment. 

So that’s why I am sorry to say that I cannot look forward with 
the same benevolent eyes to all kinds of American aid. ( Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, M. Bourdet. 
In view of our subject, “How Can the United States and France 
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elp Promote. a Stable and Prosperous Europe?” we are most 
ifortunate in having as our first American speaker Ambassador 
Milton Katz, U. S. Special Representative in Europe for the ECA, 
hon leave from Harvard University, where he is Byrne Professor 
bof Administrative Law. Welcome to Town Meeting, Mr. Milton 
‘Katz. 


r. Katz: 


It seems to me fitting that we should talk not just about France 
or not just about America but about what France and America 
together can do for Europe. It is a plain fact, upon which France 
end America agree, that peace and prosperity for each of us 
depend upon the stability and prosperity of Europe as a whole. 
To have asked last summer how France could contribute to 
the stability of Europe might have sounded quite unrealistic. At 
Enat time, France seemed to be one of the main problems of 
surope. She appeared to be in no position to help Europe and 
hardly even to help herself. 

She suffered from acute shortages, rampant inflation, and fear 
and loss of hope among her people. She was heavily in need of 
‘American aid and so badly in debt to her European neighbors in 
Khe Marshall Plan that more than half of the credits which they 
ranted to each other had to be given to France. 

But France’s accomplishments in one short year have brought 
sew hope to her people. The franc has become virtually stable. 
The currency black market has almost dried up. Inflated prices 
are beginning to move downward. Production has increased and 
trade has expanded. Her people have shown the will to face their 
problems through democratic processes. This, perhaps, has been 
France’s biggest accomplishment for Europe—putting her own 
house in order. 

Why is this an accomplishment for Europe? The answer is that 
a healthy France can be a most powerful force for peace and 
stability in Europe. The skill and energy of her people, her his- 
tory and tradition, and the balance between her industry and 
agriculture and between her resources and her population give 
ner the means of leadership. 

These means she must use. France must help lead Western Eu- 
wope toward economic unity. Economic unity is essential to a 
asting recovery. It can be achieved in stages. 

The first step—and it’s a crucial one—is the creation of a 
Europe-wide market. A European must be able to sell anywhere 
‘n Europe and to buy anywhere in Europe. When he is free to 
sell anywhere in Europe, each country and each individual can 
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concentrate on the things which he can produce best. [ 

When he is free to sell anywhere in Europe; he will be far better) 
able to organize the efficient production at low prices with high? 
wages which M. Bourdet has told us is so badly needed in France.) 
With European consumers free to buy anywhere in Europe, Euro-j 
pean producers will be stimulated by competition to sell more 
and better goods at lower prices. 

Mlle. Curie has spoken of the political and strategic importance} 
of unity in Western Europe and in the Atlantic community. I think F 
we should also bear in mind what unity means in the kitchen and 
in the workshop. As we Americans have learned from experience, 
free trade throughout a continent means better jobs and moreq 
goods for more people at lower prices. b 

And we Aimericans—what can we do? In part, it seems to mej 
that the answer is that we should keep up what we have been k 
doing. We can continue to provide many of the things needed for} 
the rebuilding of Europe. In so doing, we are giving to Europeans? 
the opportunity and the time to make the codperative adjustments) 
which must be made if Europe is to be stable and Europeans are® 
to be free. 

In part, it means keeping America itself prosperous and strong 
and free. Europeans, both our friends and our enemies in Europe,| 
know that a serious weakening within America would mean dis-! 
aster for Europe. In part, I believe it means that we Americans? 
must continue to think as we have been thinking. That is, we” 
must never forget that what we do at home and what happens to 
us at home is vital to the rest of the world, and that what happens 
to the rest of the world is vital to us. (Applause) 


r, 


Moderator Denny: | 
Thank you, Mr. Katz. } 
Our next speaker has appeared many times on our Town Meet- 

ings in the United States and has participated frequently in con- 

ferences of trade union leaders here in France and in other parts 
of Europe. James B. Carey is one of the national officers—} 
secretary-treasurer, to be exact—of the Congress of Industrial) 

Organizations, one of the largest labor organizations in the United 

States. Mr. Carey, will you give us the benefit of your advice on) 

this question? Mr. Carey. (Applause) 


Mr. Carey: 


Mr. Denny and friends. You have heard the rather optimisti¢| 
views of Mlle. Curie and Mr. Katz and also the views of M. Bour-! 
det, who seems to take a rather dim view of things, 
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| But I’m sure they’ll all agree with me that there are three con- 
ditions for a stable and prosperous Europe. One is primarily an 
merican responsibility, another is primarily a European respon- 
sibility, and the third is the common responsibility of Americans 
and Europeans. 

First, we cannot expect to create a stable and prosperous Europe 
fif the United States walks blindly into another depression, or 
lfritters away its strength in the kind of desperate reaction which 
iprevails in the present American Congress. 
| A Europe on the march toward a better life needs an America 
jon the march, as well. An America which cannot reach its own 
igoals of economic and social justice cannot long provide either 
‘material or moral sustenance to the rest of the world. 

Secondly —and here is where the European responsibility comes 
a—many French and other European workers have swallowed a 
lie about the nature of American democracy—a lie which must be 
‘nally and completely repudiated. They think that America is 
exclusively the land of cowboys and Indians, of cops and gangsters, 
-of Hollywood stars and Wall Street bankers—especially Wall 
Street bankers. 

And because they have fallen a victim of this distorted picture 
‘of American life, they do not understand that America, above all 
(ise, is a land of people who work in the mines, in the mills, in 
| the offices, and on the farms. 

This is the America that counts. These Americans have found 
‘the expression of their hopes for a fuller life in the American 
‘labor movement, which has grown over the past fifteen years into 
a mighty force for economic democracy, which can and does 
challenge any effort of American reactionaries to keep the world 
imprisoned in the discredited patterns of the past. And it is in this 
solidarity with these people and that labor movement that the 
free men of Europe can truly build a society of peace and abun- 
dance without surrendering their freedom. 

And now I come to the third condition. We of America and 
you of France must together seize this opportunity presented by 
the Marshall Plan to lay the economic foundations for that better 
life. This means that the Europeans must use the Marshall Plan 
to bind Europe into an economic unity. It means, also, that we 
must think of the problems of recovery less in terms of produc- 
tion for its own sake, of stabilizing this currency or that currency, 
or of balancing this budget or that budget, and instead think 
of recovery more in terms of giving the worker in Paris, in Rome, 
or in Berlin a bigger stake in the recovery effort. 


bl 
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I say to the officials and statesmen and economists, not only of | 
Europe but in the United States, recovery is more than a matter | 
of stabilizing currency, of balanced budgets, or balanced trade ' 
payments. It is a matter of healthy people, of more purchasing | 
power, better housing, more security, more dignity. I’m all for 
balancing budgets, mind you, but I don’t believe in balancing them j 
on the back of the guy who works on the assembly line at Renault 
or the shipyards at Nancy. 

The American labor movement supports the Marshall Plan | 
because it represents not only a great instance of international : 
solidarity but a practical tool for building a prosperous and pro- { 
gressive Europe. We don’t want to perpetuate the old structures | 
of wealth and luxury in the midst of poverty and squalor and } 
insecurity. We believe in the unity of Europe, but not the kind of | 
unity represented by the Churchills and the Renaults. For a | 
political unity which is not based on an intelligent and farsighted | 
economic program and on a higher standard of living is merely 
a sham and an illusion. 

France and the United States can assure a stable and prosperous — 
Europe by remaining true to the best of their traditions, by remem- | 
bering that democracy is a militant creed—a creed that asserts | 
the essential dignity and worth of the human being. 

This is the creed of the French and of the American Revolution. 
This is the creed of Lincoln and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. If we | 
hold fast to their vision, we can build the kind of world in which 
all men will be neither beggars nor slaves. (Applause) | 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Carey. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you’ve been very polite with each | 
other just now, so let’s step up here around the microphone and | 
have a few questions back and forth before we take the yuestions © 
from the audience. 

And since we haven’t heard from Miss Curie for a time, 
Mademoiselle Curie, would you start the question period? 

Mlle. Curie: I would like to ask a question of Ambassador Katz. 
I would like to point out that America has now reached a saturated 
buyers’ market, and it’s very difficult in the world competition for 
European countries to sell their goods in the dollar area. If the 
dollar shortage remains acute in Europe, because of that difficulty 
for European countries to sell, to whom does America expect to 
sell her growing surpluses, particularly after the Marshall Plan 
shipments end? 

Mr. Katz: Mlle. Curie, you’ve just asked me a large, round, 
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outh-filling question. If I knew the answer to that, I think I 
puld have one of the highest gifts of statesmanship availehble to 
“man beings in the world today. 

\All that I can say in answer to your question is this: I do think, 
_I think.your question implies, that if the American people 

nt to get a world trade in which they can sell, the American 
ople must be prepared to buy the goods which other nations 
2 able to produce and wish to sell to America. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Katz. Mr. Carey has a question. 
(Mr, Carey: I think that perhaps I can help with that answer. 
tople can learn to live better, live in better houses, yes, and have 
itter schools and hospitals, if we can use the products that we 
oduce in such abundance and if they are sold to us at prices that 
4: can buy them back reasonably. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. M. Bourdet. 

IM. Bourdet: My question would be put, also, to Mr. Katz. Do 
}ople in America understand, as some people seem to in France, 
at there may come a time—and maybe that time has come 
ready—where balanced economies of countries are just as im- 
Issible as Mr. Carey just remarked that balanced budgets might 
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be? That is, that in one single country there is no question whethex 
part of a country balances its exports to another part. It may be 
quite possible, but it is impossible now to balance exports anc 
imports from America, to America, and so on. We have though 
in France that one of the reasons why the Marshall Plan had bea 
organized is because America had understood that. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Katz, please. 

Mr. Katz: To the first part of his question—do the Americar 
people understand that there are times when it’s very difficult for 
the European peoples and other peoples to balance their tradi 
with the Western Hemisphere—I take it that the answer is clearl;) 
yes. And some 10 billions of Marshall aid, voted by the Americal, 
people, make it perfectly clear that they understand it and ar! 
willing to act upon it. | 

Do they understand that all of their efforts may not produc’! 
the peace on earth and the millennium in four years? I hope the 
do. I think that, on the record, the American peaple—and I speas 
of the American people, not merely their government—hav) 
shown an amazing record of sympathetic comprehension. Therf 
is lend-lease, there is the British loan, there is UNRRA, he 
is the Marshall aid. } 

My own conviction, and it’s perhaps a simple-minded one, | 
that if we all take pains to lay the facts before the America’ 
people, they’re likely to come as close to the right answer FS 
anybody else in this world of sin and sorrow. (Applause) : 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Katz. Now Mr. Carey has a ques} 
tion. You seem to have given satisfaction to some members of th) 
audience, Mr. Katz. i 

Mr. Carey: Mr. Bourdet, in listening to your opening remark 
I understood you to indicate that the industrialists of Fran 
lacked the vision of American big businessmen. I wonder, som ‘ 
times, if you believe whether these great industrialists of tt! 
United States have any great degree of vision. They didn’t thirj 
up—they did not support the Tennessee Valley Administratia | 
They are not in favor of social security legislation. They, too, lil 
to get workers to work at a whole lot lower rate of pay and sé! 
their goods at the highest possible price the market will stand. 4 

I think, perhaps, the employers in France are cut from the san* 
cloth as the employers in the United States, but the communi 
forces and particularly the labor groups require these employ oH 
to become efficient by seeking improvements in their standard # 
life which require the employers, if they want to remain in bu’ 
ness, to meet the needs of the community. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Any comments? The microphone # 
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eady for either of you, M. Bourdet or Mr. Katz. Yes, M. Bourdet? 
iM. Bourdet: I just wanted to add that I don’t know whether 
“merican businessmen are much better than the French, but ’m 
pertain that there’s quite a difference, because the state of effi- 
-ency of American industry has not only been pushed forward 
the American masses but also by the extraordinary efficiency 
£ certain leaders of industry, and therefore there has been more 
realth to divide. And that, I think, is what did not happen in 
lrance, and that is the main reason why we’ve been forced to 
dorse programs like nationalization. 

| Mile. Curie: I’d like to put a question to Mr. Carey. I think we 
Ii agree that contacts between the working people of America 
nd France and many other countries are extremely important, 
nd that means contacts between trade union people. I want to ask 
liv. Carey what hopes he puts in the forthcoming meeting of Free 
rade Unions which is scheduled for next November, with a 
feparatory conference, I believe, in July, in London, the aim of 
nis conference being the setup of a new world federation of trade 
rions devoid of Communist influence. 

. Mr. Carey: Mlle. Curie, despite the conflicts within the Ameri- 
an labor movement, they are in unity today in assisting in estab- 
shing with the French workers represented by the Christian 
vade Unions in force over here and the other workers of other 
ountries a single, powerful, all-inclusive World Labor Organ- 
ation excluding only the Communist groups. That organization 
iil come into being, I am certain, with the unified purpose of 
slping the people of this world who are now not organized with 
snsiderable success and enthusiasm. Yes, we can look forward 
> the establishment of that organization in November. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Katz? 

Mr. Katz: I should like to put a question to M. Bourdet. M. Bour- 
et, you have obviously rather clearly defined views about French 
jusiness, and I don’t want to comment on those, but I should like 
» ask you this: Don’t you think it would be too bad if you or 
ther Frenchmen allowed your distrust of your fellow country- 
aen to cause you to distrust anyone else who seeks to help your 
puntry? 

M. Bourdet: I think I would like Mr. Katz to put that more 
learly. 

Mr. Katz: Well, as I understand your line of argument, it ran 
3 follows: “I don’t like French big business—it seems to me that 
we put any Marshall aid into France, it might help the business- 
1an here. and there. Therefore I’m against Marshall aid and the 
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M. Bourdet: Well, it seems to me that I haven’t been clea} 
cnouzh, because I said that the slight inconvenience of Marshal} 
aid, regarding this direction of thought, was so small compare ; 
to the material benefits which we get that certainly there’s noth! 
ing to be said against Marshall aid. But what I said was agains 
private investments in Europe which, to a large extent, are going} 
to help those people. That’s the difference. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Anything further, Mr. Katz? If not, I sed 
a great many people out here in this audience with both Frenck 
and English questions. I hope they’ll have them ready. But in the 
meantime, we have a special message of interest to our listeners) 


Mr. Barnhardt: 

This is John J. Barnhardt, representing the American Legion| 
on tour with Town Hall’s Round-the-World Seminar. It was my) 
happy privilege recently to march with my comrades up the 
world-famous boulevard Champs Elysées to the Arch of Triumph 
to take part in the July Fourth ceremony at the tomb of France’s 
Unknown Soldier. 

I am happy to greet you from Paris, the birthplace of the Anca 
can Legion, and I hope that Legionnaires in the United States an 
France will follow these Town Hall meetings each week as “ 
endeavor to bring into your homes through the radio the view: 
and questions of the people in twelve world capitals. | 

In just a moment, we are going to have questions from a repr e: 
sentative French audience here in the Grand Palais. Most of the 
questions will be in the French language, but they will be trans 
lated immediately into English. There will be questions from 
French working men and women, businessmen and farmers, ques: 
tions of special interest to them individually and related to ow 
Seminar subject, demonstrating the Town Hall method of freedon 
of speech in action. They bring to you the thoughts and feeling; 
of our friends and neighbors across the Atlantic. This would no 
have been possible in 1919, when the American Legion wa: 
founded, thirty years ago. ; 

Now, for our question period, we return you to Mr. Denny. 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


| Mr. Denny: Now, we are ready with our question period here 
i the Grand Palais in Paris. Our questions from the audience 
ay come to us in French or in English, but they will be trans- 
ited immediately for the benefit of our listeners. Now, a question 
om the lady over here in the slightly lavender dress. Twenty- 
ve words. ; 

| Lady: I would like to ask Mr. Katz whether he believes that 
abilization could be brought about by which the value of the 
,oney will always be in conformity with the prices of the goods? 
i Mr. Denny: Mr. Katz. They’ve asked you some pretty hot ques- 
ons here tonight. 

| Mr. Katz: Yes. I seem to get the easy ones. I’d like to modify the 
4estion slightly before I answer it. I do believe that it’s well 
lithin the powers of France, if she organizes herself, to stabilize 
=r currency on a basis which would make possible both effective 
‘oduction and fair distribution of her production among the vari- 
4s elements in her population. 

Man: This is for Mlle. Curie and Mr. Katz. If we cannot have a 
able and prosperous Europe without a stable and prosperous 
sia, Near East, Africa, and South America, what should France 
ed America do to stimulate world rather than just a local Euro- 
@an recovery? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mlle. Curie says she thinks that’s an- 
«her subject she’d like to have Mr. Katz answer first. Mr. Katz? 
Mr, Katz: Thank you very much, Mlle. Curie. (Laughter) Well, 
ri all in favor of stabilizing Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and, 
deed, any other part of this planet or any other. I’d just like to 
ggest that it’s a good idea to start some place, and, on the whole, 
think Europe’s a very good place to start. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, Mlle. Curie. 

Mlle. Curie: Well, I think I would agree with Mr. Katz and prob- 
bly with the American taxpayers, also. I agree with him, because 
;s a very difficult thing to start such big projects all over the 
orld. However, I quite agree with the questioner that the situa- 
pn in Asia is extremely perilous and difficult and that there will 
> no stability in the world—no real stability—before we have 
ae world, of which we dreamed for so long. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, the next question from the young 
an over there. 

Man: Does Mr. Carey think that the Atlantic Pact conforms to 
e U. S. Constitution? Is he for it? 

Mr. Carey: Yes, I am for the Atlantic Pact. I’m for the Atlantic 
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Pact, because it’s the same kind of procedure we engage in at 
home in the trade unions. When we’re faced with difficult situa-) 
tions, rather than each and every union establishing a large de-, 
fense fund, we pool our resources. It tends to make us stronga@ 
with a minimum of expenditure. 

I completely disagree with M. Bourdet when he states that 
the Atlantic Pact tends to make the nations more nationalistic. It) 
does just the opposite. It tends to solidify the nations in a common, 
purpose and can result in less expenditures for security and mili- 
tary reasons. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. M. Bourdet has a comment to make. 


M. Bourdet: I just wanted to tell Mr. Carey that I never said 
that the Atlantic Pact made nations more nationalistic. I said it 
made the ruling classes more imperialistic and more reactionary 
as regarding, for instance, their attitude toward the colonial peo- 
ple or toward the workers in France. Well, it’s up to Mr. Carey 
and his friends to help us fight them. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Carey, your comment? | 

Mr. Carey: As we establish helpful projects like the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact to give confidence to the people, espe- 
cially in the war devastated areas, I do hope that even the reac- 
tionaries gain confidence. But I also hope that other forces in the 
community will likewise gain confidence, and be a check in terms 
of influence against the reactionaries. 

Likewise, I believe that if France becomes stronger industrially 
—and the other countries of Europe—they will be less dependent: 
upon a nation like Germany of the past. I believe by buildin 
strength and not being too concerned by the attitude—the pas 
attitude—of the reactionaries, we can build a progressive world! 
(Applause) | 

Man: If M. Bourdet is not in favor of the Marshall Plan, would! 
he kindly tell us what he would suggest in order to revitalize the 
French economy? | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. M. Bourdet? : 

M. Bourdet: I said, for the second or third time, that although) 
I am in favor of the Marshall Plan, which helps the money plan,| 
which is the basis of the reconstruction of our economy, I am not! 
in favor of massive private investments of American capital ir 
our country which, among other things, are going to destroy the’ 
money plan and all its system of reconstruction of our ee 
(Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now the lady here at the table. Yes?! 

Lady: M. Bourdet, how much nationalization already exists ir 
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“ance? And in the future, what industries and services would 
pu put under nationalization and in what order? 
‘Mr. Denny: M. Bourdet? 
'M. Bourdet: The industries and parts of business which are 
ationalized in France are banks, the coal industry, the electricity 
idustry, a small part of the automotive industry, and the aircraft- 
wrying industry. 
‘Well, we believe—at least, I believe—that except the steel in- 
istry, now—which it would be exceedingly interesting to see 
ationalized—no other industry should for any long time be 
ationalized in France. Maybe none at all. 
| Man: It is three hundred years since Henry IV, King of France, 
aggested that we have a federated Europe. Do you believe that 
ikis would be a good idea at the present time for the nations of 
Yestern Europe? 
Mr. Denny: That was Mayor Morrison of New Orleans, Mlle. 
urie, in both languages. (Applause) 
i Mlle. Curie: Yes, I am in favor, and I think many French people 
-e in favor of the beginning of a European federation, but of 
purse it is not at all the ideal solution that only the countries of 
(eastern Europe should federate. It is by necessity that we should 
‘art that way, with the hope that at some future time other 
puntries will have free institutions—countries of Eastern Europe 
«and will also join in that federation. There is no real Europe 
‘jthout Czechoslovakia, without Poland, and so on. 
: But I think, just like Mr. Carey said, that you must start a job 
ad then go on and enlarge it. I think a good start is to federate 
Western Europe as it is today, and then try to enlarge it. 
.Man: My question is for Mr. Carey. He has spoken very 
ointedly of reactionary big business. I wonder if the people of 
ae world can trust reactionary labor leaders any more. And I’m 
oeaking of Harry Bridges and James Petrillo, who tie up 
uipping and things like that. 

Mr. Denny: The gentleman calls a spade a spade. Mr. Carey, 
sep up. 

Mr. Carey: Well, I think reaction indicates a fear of the people. 
.nd I would oppose reaction in any form, whether it be com- 
i1unism, industrial tyranny, or fascism. Or by whom that re- 
ction is practiced, especially by Harry Bridges. But I would not 
uggest that Mr. Petrillo and Harry Bridges have the power to 
xercise their reactionary influence, as would the head of the 
Inited States Steel Corporation, or some large corporation, who 
etermines the destinies of more people. 

Man: I would like to ask this question of Mlle. Curie. Mr. Carey 
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did not answer the question before. While I desire to destroy the 
influence of dictatorial communism as much as anyone, do you no 
think your dilemma over failure to ratify the Atlantic Pact by 
the United States arises out of the fact that such a pact woule 
necessarily commit the United States to war upon an armed con 
flict against any signatory and without a vote of our Congress: 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States? _ 

Mlle. Curie: It is of course up to the American people and no 
to the French to see in what form they want to agree to the Pac’ 
and what form they want to ratify. The American Congress wil, 
say that in the next two weeks, I believe. Certainly, in the minds 
of Europeans, an association for good or for worse for defense 
implies this, and it implies the obligation to make sacrifices wher. 
the danger comes. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mlle. Curie. Now, Mr. Carey has ¢ 
comment on that question. 

Mr. Carey: I didn’t mean to avoid replying directly to the ques- 
tion. I thought I had. Yes, I believe the Atlantic Pact is constitu- 
‘tional. I believe the Supreme Court will find it constitutional. 
I believe Congress will enact the necessary enabling laws, and 
they will be found constitutional and will be supported by the 
American people. 

Man: M. Bourdet, do you know the intentions of the Marshall 
Plan? 

Mr. Denny: What was that, please? 

Man: I asked M. Bourdet if he knows the intentions of the 
Marshall Plan? 

M. Bourdet: Well, as a journalist, I think I do. But do you want 
me to say what I think they are? 

Man: It’s only a baby. Let it live. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Go ahead, M. Bourdet. 

M. Bourdet: Well, the main idea of the Marshall Plan is to enable 
Europe to become independent, self-supporting, and to resume its 
former position of prosperity; by which, again, it might be a useful 
instrument in establishing peace in the world, first, and in trading 
with America, second. 

Man: Does Mr. Katz believe that European labor can achieve 
prosperity via the route of nationalism, and if so, on the path that 
they are now following, such as in France? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Katz, please. 

Mr. Katz: I don’t know just what you mean by the path they 
are now following. As for the question as to whether they car 
achieve prosperity along national lines, I don’t believe that either 
European labor or any other part of Europe can achieve stability 
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ind DrAcnehity unless it undertakes to do so in terms of Europe 
.s a whole. I think a cooperative effort of the Western European 
feples is essential to their security and their freedom. 

M r. Denny: Thank you. M. Bourdet has something to add to Mr. 
atz’ remark. 


_ M. Bourdet: I can add to what Mr. Katz said. The people behind 
he labor movement in France and in other countries of Europe 
re, of all people in Europe, the most internationally minded. The 
ne thing that gets them to conform to this idea of Europe is to 
how them that this future United Europe is not going to be a tool 
a the hands of the former ruling class, but it’s going to be some- 
ing for the people. 

| Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now the question over here. 


_ Man: A question for Mr. Carey. In view of your remarks about 
‘eaction and big business, I would like to have you answer me 
xis: Who has control over the destinies of more people, and who 
aas more power—Mr. Irving Olds, chairman of the board of the 
~nited States Steel Corporation, or Mr. John L. Lewis, chief of 
‘he United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Carey, please. 

Mr. Carey: I’m not going to try to assess ihe relative power of 
‘he two individuals named, but we do have in the United States 
« mixed economy, in which we have industries that operate under 
“he direction of the Government. We have industries that operate 
ccountable to the people. We have a rather mixed setup of checks 
nd balances, and I do hope that the union headed by Mr. Lewis 
is sufficiently strong and sufficiently powerful to have a check 
n the operators of the coal industry, and I am certain that the 
Steel Union does influence to a high degree the decisions of the 
steel industry. I do hope that their influence will be such in the 
very near future, that they can bring those employers to grant 
concessions that will help establish the necessary purchasing 
oower on the part of the people to keep American industry oper- 
ating and providing full employment. 

Man: A question for Mlle. Curie. In the proposed cultural or 
rconomic federation of Western European countries, would you 
‘liminate any countries, and if so, which countries and for what 
reason? 

Mlle. Curie: I would put it another way. I would take in all 
-ountries with democratic institutions, and as more countries have 
Jemocratic institutions, I would take them in. 

I think that France, as I’m speaking for part of the French, has 
‘hown a great spirit by saying that she would take in Germany 
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| 
in that federation, and I think that means that France is really 
taking a very broad view of this problem. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mlle. Curie. Now, while our speaker 
prepare their summaries of tonight’s question, here’s a special| 
message of interest to you. ' 

Mrs. Sampson: This is Edith Sampson again, to tell you more 
about the activities of our Town Hall World Seminar in Paris. 
Tomorrow morning, we begin our round-table discussions with 
distinguished French leaders and representatives of the French) 
people. Hervé Alphand, French Ambassador to European Recov-| 
ery Administration, and Gaston Tessier, President of the Christian 
Labor Unions, will speak to us about French recovery. At the) 
next Seminar, we will hear from M. Gascuel, French economist, 
and Genevieve Tabouis, famous French journalist, on France’s 
position in world affairs. The next day we will have a discussion| 
on “Private Enterprise versus Nationalization,” in which all mem- 
bers of the Seminar and other French speakers will participate. 

On Friday, we are to leave for Berlin, to discuss some very 
important questions, about which Mr. Denny will tell us in just 
a moment. 

Now, for the summaries of tonight’s discussion, we return you 
to Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: We hear first from Mr. Carey. 

Mr. Carey: Recognizing that governments alone, regardless of 
how well intentioned they may be, cannot assure a prosperous 
and peaceful world, we must involve in participation of these im- 
portant decisions all the people. And the nongovernmental 
groups, like labor groups, codperative groups, should join together 
in assuring that the people of the world can taste of the four 
freedoms. 

Mr. Denny: And now we hear from Mr. Katz. 

Mr. Katz: In many ways, the job of France and the job of 
America in contributing to the stability and prosperity of Europe 
are the same. It is the job of each to make itself and keep itselt 
healthful, vigorous, and free. And it is the job of each to helj 
give leadership to the development of a unified Europe and ¢ 
unified Atlantic community. 

Mr. Denny: M. Bourdet. 

M. Bourdet: I would like to make an appeal to Americans wh« 
are not only interested in promoting Franco-American friendshij 
but also in the development of social progress all over the world 
which is a higher goal still, in the condition of peace. 

We French democrats are fighting a two-way battle not only fo 
political freedom but also for social justice, and here we nee 
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ae help not of American businessmen but of the American work- 
ag class and all progressive elements. Their battle will be our 
ttle. Their fate will be our fate, and ours will be theirs. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, M. Bourdet. Mlle. Curie, may we hear 
com you, please. 

Mlle. Curie: To me, a continuous Marshall aid program and an 
4tlantic Pact enforced by concrete agreements for defense are 
solutely inseparable. I think that together they should create a 
jone of security and opportunity within which Western Europe 
ian and shall regain, perhaps much faster than we believe, its 
‘rosperity and its strength. 

|The 280 million citizens of the free countries of Europe and 
he 140 million citizens of the United States should become per- 
fanent attaches to save a civilization which is their common and 
riceless property. America, France, and Britain should be the 
iemocratic leaders of this association destined to preserve the 
iberty of the world. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mlle. Curie, Claude Bourdet, Milton 
Satz, and James V. Carey for your counsel on this question. As 
sual, copies of this broadcast in English can be obtained by 
eriting for the Town Meeting Bulletin to Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York, enclosing 10 cents to cover the cost of printing and 
sailing. 

Now, next week from Berlin, we will consider the very im- 
eertant question: “How Will Youth Influence the Future of Ger- 
many?” Our speakers will be Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Director of 
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fducation of the Cultural Relations Division of omeus; Mr. 
Melvin Lasky, American Editor of the paper Der Monat; Mr. 
WNaldemar von Knoeringen, member of the Bavarian Parliament; 
and Peter D. Propp, student of economics at Freier University in 
erlin. 

We invite you to be with us next week and every week at the 
sound of the Crier’s Bell. 
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